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ests. I believe that Venizelos is more ambitious for his people 
than he is for himself. 

There is no question of the importance of Mr. Gibbons's study 
of this Greek patriot nor of the importance of the history in 
which he participated and in the making of which he played a 
role so prominent and to his people so invaluable. 

J. B. Edwards. 

Albion W. Tourgee. By Roy F. Dibble. New York: Lemcke & 
Buechner. 1921. Pp. 160. 

Mr. Roy F. Dibble, who writes his preface from Columbia 
University, has made a very slight contribution to the world's 
store of biographical knowledge and inspiration; but his theme 
is worth while, if only because Tourgee was a man of 'Southern ' 
temperament, who sought to 'reform' the South, and who came 
to recognize the futility of firing with 'Big Bertha' guns. 

A man in the thick of the Reconstruction fiasco is bound to 
be interesting when he becomes part of what he saw; but when 
he is "soldier, carpet-bagger, politician, judge, consul, lecturer, 
editor and publisher, political writer and novelist" — to quote 
the author's characterization of him — then he becomes as fasci- 
nating — and as mysteriously indescribable — as a comet. His 
experience and example are not without value for contemporary 
students of the Negro problem. T. P. B. 



Satire in the Victorian Novel. By Frances Theresa Russell, Assistant 
Professor of English, Stanford University. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1920. Pp. xiii, 335. 

Here is a large subject treated with an impressive, not to say 
fatiguing, degree of completeness. Quotations are lavishly used. 
Analysis, comparison, and classification go on at a dizzy rate. 
What Stevenson lauds as the "only art" in writing, the art of 
omission, is obviously foreign to this author's habit. For it is 
difficult to see how a word could be added to this copious dis- 
course. If Dr. Russell's subject be conceived as circular, she 
not only covers it, but makes many excursions along tangent 
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by-paths. Similes and illusions flow freely from her pen. The 
very facility of her style becomes a stumbling-block. Many of 
her figures of speech are more fluent than appropriate, and a 
plainer tale would make not only less, but better, reading. 

Notwithstanding these strictures, we may commend in this 
book not only its diligent scholarship, but some analyses that 
are entertaining, some general conclusions worth remembering, 
For example, we have, to be sure, always known Satire to be 
"woven of double strands, the blue of rebuke and the red of wit", 
and the numerous quotations concerning its nature and function 
may contribute little to our understanding of it. Yet probably few 
of us have realized that deception is the one element the presence 
of which invariably attracts the satiric current towards itself. Sir 
Willoughby Patterne, the self-deceived egoist, is a hemisphere 
away in artistic merit of conception from Pecksniff, the unex- 
plained hypocrite, yet deception is the mark of each. Nor is it 
only deception in individuals that "draws satiric fire"; institu- 
tions, however great and honored, which make what we call in 
these United States a 'bluff' at doing that which they do not 
actually perform, these become the shining mark of the satirist. 
Things which "are not what they seem", in brief, are the objects 
of satire. 

If, as Dr. Russell asserts, there is no evolution of ideas dis- 
cernible when we compare the two ends of the period, there is 
at least progress in the observance of the amenities of life. For 
virulent personal attacks give place to criticism of institutions. 
The Victorians were zealous for reform. No institution escaped. 
"Not because they were failures, did Victorian institutions come 
under the rod, but because they flourished under a mighty delu- 
sion of success." Yet the moderation of these writers is as charac- 
teristic as the breadth of their range. Nor were they, as the 
author reminds us, without an encouraging measure of achieve- 
ment. 

The work of the twelve most prominent Victorian novelists is 
here divided for examination into two familiar categories, the 
Romantic and the Realistic. "Romance was to the Victorians the 
wildly impossible; Realism, the sane and sober." Many of them 
were attracted by the unlimited license of the romantic method. 
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Beyond question it is easier to execute the grotesqueries of 
Hartman than the canvases of Rosa Bonheur. But the bizarre, 
in all of the arts, by its very nature, makes only a transient appeal. 
Its apparent animation is a trick, a Punch and Judy business. 
It has no breath, no blood of its own. Reading the account of 
the satiric extravaganzas of Lytton, Peacock, and Butler, is like 
taking in one's hand the directory of a strange city. We turn to 
the chapter on the Realistic novel, and we are in our home town. 
To this 'realism' we still go when we hunger for romance, 
when we crave recognition of the potential nobility of mankind, 
and the reassurance of a fundamental hopefulness. "Out of 
approximately one hundred Victorian novels of the realistic 
type", we are told, "less than ten per cent can be classified as 
tragic in outcome." Of rhetorical irony these novels contain an 
abundance. Of philosophical irony (a very different thing), the 
mood which sees life as "full of sound and fury, signifying 
nothing", there is none. Hardy, at the end of the era, is the 
first to surrender to this mood. The real Victorians satirized, 
not life, but its ugly excrescences, believing always that, could 
these be surgically removed, a sound and beautiful growth would 
be revealed. 

We find the Victorian novel, then, aiming consciously at social 
betterment, judicious in attack, moderate in censure, wearing 
neither motley or mourning, and redeemed from heaviness in its 
didacticism by the humor of its satire. To-day we give the name 
of Realism to a product so steeped in gloom, that (whatever its 
artistic merit), to read much of it must argue a certain callous- 
ness of soul. The man of imagination, of 'sensibility', to use a 
very old-fashioned word, would find the life of a hangman cheer- 
fuller than one of steady application to certain schools of fiction. 
Evidently we have become sadder men than our fathers were. 
Are we also, by so much, wiser ones ? E. B. F. 



The Mountebank. By William J. Locke. New York : The John Lane 
Company. 1921. Pp. 320. 

"There must be something wrong with me", wrote Stevenson, 
"or my work would not be so popular!" 



